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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

DECEMBER 27^0, 1912 

The Archaeological Institute of America held its fourteenth 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at the 
National Museum, Washington, Friday, Saturday, and Monday, 
December 27, 28, and 30, 1912, in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, and the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis. Six sessions were held for the read- 
ing of papers, and at two evening meetings addresses on 
archaeological subjects were delivered. The abstracts which 
follow were, with few exceptions, furnished by the authors. 

Friday, December 27. 2.30 p.m. 

1. Professor W. Sherwood Fox, of Princeton University, 
Two Tabellae Defixionwm in the Royal Ontario Museum. 

Two tabellae defixionwm, were purchased in Athens by Mr. C. T. 
Currelly, Director of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
Toronto. Nothing is known of the circumstances surrounding their 
discovery. A careful study of the chemical condition of the lead 
and of the texts makes it clear that they are not modern forgeries. 
The first tablet is a roughly rectangular layer of thin lead measuring 
9 by 7 cm. It seems to have been originally folded double. Writing 
appears on both sides, the entire text consisting of what seems to be 
a list of names, probably those of legal opponents. But as the letters 
of the several words are promiscuously confused, there is no certainty 
as to their significance. 

The second tablet is an almost circular (9 by 7 cm.) plaque of thick 
lead. It is inscribed on one side only, the text consisting of a series 
of five curses of almost mutually identical character against a certain 
Aristoboulus, the opponent at law of the framer of the imprecation, 
who is, of course, unknown. Both tablets might have been written 
at any time during the third and fourth centuries b.c. 
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2. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, A Cylixin the Style of Brygus. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 

3. Dr. A. Pelzer Wagener, of Williams College, Roman 
Remains at Velletri. 

The modem town of Velletri probably occupies the exact site of 
the Volseian and later Roman town of Velitrae. In the town itself, 
where, in Roman times, stood at least four temples besides a basilica 
and an amphitheatre, there are visible now only two tufa walls of 
Roman material but obviously rebuilt, and a large underground 
reservoir. In the immediately surrounding territory, however, a 
number of Roman villas have left reminders either in walls existing 
to the present time or in the names of the localities in which they 
were situated (Tivera, Colle Otone, etc.). Thus at the side of the 
road leading from the town to the railway station the walls of a 
small Roman villa have been excavated. At San Cesario are the 
remains of a large villa popularly identified as that of the Octavian 
family. Of especial interest are a large underground cistern and a 
semi-circular room with five niches either belonging to the baths or 
serving as a fountain. Again, at Civitana a rectangular building, 
the walls of which are Roman, marks the centre of a large estate 
which stood here during the Middle Ages, and the buildings of which 
were all built within and upon old Roman constructions. At lucu- 
dini near the line of the old Via Appia are portions of a Roman 
aqueduct. 

4. Dr. Clark D. Lamberton, of Western Reserve University, 
The Madonna of the Prophet. 

There is some doubt as to which is the earliest painting of the 
Madonna in art. The distinction lies between two, both in the catar 
comb of Priscilla at Rome. The one which is perhaps the older is 
a treatment of the Adoration of the Magi, and belongs to the scheme 
of decoration of the so-called Greek Chapel. The other is in the 
arenarium section, and is known as the "Madonna of the Prophet." 
This title is given to it because there stands beside the seated Virgin 
an elongated male figure, bearded, clad in the pallium and sandals, 
holding in one hand a manuscript roll, and with the other pointing 
to the Virgin and Child and to a star which shines over their heads. 
The prophet is to be identified as Isaiah, whose prophecy in chap, vii, 
verse 14, was regarded by second century apologists as a direct pre- 
diction of the Virgin birth of Christ. To this conclusion also points 
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the prophecy of Balaam concerning the star in Numbers xxiv. 17, 
which, through a strange error, was a^ttributed to Isaiah by these 
writers. The painting belongs to the early second century. (Repro- 
duction in Wilpert's Malereien der Katakomben Boms, II, pi. 22; 
argument in text ad loc.) 

5. Mr. Lacey D. Caskey, of the Boston Museum of Fine 

Arts, The Statue of a Mounted Amazon in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

In his brief discussion of this fragment {Ausonia, III, 1909, pp. 
97 ff.) W. Anielung maintains that it is a part of a pedimental group, 
that the figure was designed to be seen from its left side, that it 
may come from the west pediment of the temple of Asclepius at 
Epidaurus, and that in any case its resemblance to the Epidaurian 
Amazon is so strong as to show that it also is a work of Timotheus, 
or at least a product of his school. An examination of the original 
fully confirms the first theory, but shows that the statue was meant 
to be seen, like the Epidaurian figure, from its right side. The close 
correspondence in the main lines of the two groups is an argument 
against placing them side by side, and the statue in Boston is appar- 
ently too large to have stood even in the very centre of the Epidaurian 
pediment. The attribution to Timotheus can, therefore, be based 
only on the general resemblance in the pose, the type of the horse, 
and the style of the Amazon's drapery. 

Saturday, December 28. 9.30 a.m. 

Section A. Oriental. The following archaeological papers 
were presented : 

1. Dr. W. Max Miiller, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
The Doomed Island of Philae. 

Since the increase in the height of the dam at Assuan the injury 
to the buildings on the island of Philae has been great, and their 
total destruction is only a matter of time. In order to rescue the 
epigraphic material the Berlin Academy sent to Philae an expedition 
which copied the hieroglyphic and Greek inscriptions. In 1910, on 
a grant from the Carnegie Institution, Professor Mtiller undertook 
to copy the demotic inscriptions. As these are usually written in 
black or red ink they are quickly destroyed by water. About 200 
inscriptions were copied, some of considerable historical and philo- 
logical importance. These inscriptions belong to the latest period 
of the Egyptian language, even overlapping the Coptic. Some are 
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as late as the fifth or even sixth century a.d., when the worship of 
Isis was finally abolished. They will be published by the Carnegie 
Institution. 

2. Professor W. Sherwood Fox, of Princeton University, 
Old Testament Parallels^to Tabellae Defixionum. 

The hand of God was placed upon sorcery among the people of 
Israel, yet the evil practice had wide recognition among the lower 
classes. One woiild expect that by a sort of osmotic process it would 
pass in some degree into the higher religious life of the nation, and 
find expression in its sacred writings. This is Just what occurs in 
the following passages of the Old Testament: Jud. xvii. 1-2; 
Mai. iii. 8-9; Zech. v. 2-4; Jer. li. 60-64; Ezek. iv. 1-3; II Kings 
xiii. 17-19. These passages reveal a remarkable kinship with the 
Greek and Eoman tabellae defixionum when analyzed as we should 
analyze this vulgar department of inscriptional records. The analysis 
is based on the following headings : (1) against whom the curses are 
directed; (2) authors; (3) prompting causes; (4) intended effects; 
(5) whether written or spoken; (6) materials on which written; 
(7) symbolism ; (8) secrecy or publicity ; (9) obligamentum magicum. 
In respect to the last heading the conclusion is reached that the 
populace looked on God as the Great Magician who put the magic 
hand upon Himself. All these passages are, therefore, virttially 
defixiones, and point to the Semites as the source of a pronounced 
shaping influence on the' Greek practice of that name. 

3. Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, The 
Inscription of Enhhegal, King of Lagash. 

This inscription, on a stone tablet 4| in. long, 5^ in. wide, and 
If in. thick, was seen by Hilprecht in the hands of a dealer from 
Bagdad in th« summer of 1896, and acquired by the museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Hilprecht in that same year pub- 
lished a note on it in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, XI, pp. 330 f., 
in which h6 said that the writing indicated that it belonged to the 
general period of Ur-Nina. Thureau-Dangin, who had. seen the 
tablet while in the hands of the dealer, published in the same journal 
four years later (XV, p. 403) a statement that the, tablet had made 
on him the same impression that it had upon Hilprecht. Up to 
the present time that is all that has been known of this text. 
King, in his History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 106, was compelled 
to draw all his knowledge of Enkhegal from these two notes. 
King places Enkhegal before Ur-Nina, but after Lugal-shag-engur 
and Badu. The inscription proves to be a record of the purchase 
of several tracts of land in the reign of Enkhegal, some of which 
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were for the king himself. Some of this land had fceen captured 
from the city of Umma, between which and Lagash there was 
constant friction, and formed a part of the famous plain of Guedin, 
over which in later reigns there were tierce wars (see King, op. cit. 
pp. 117, 121 f., 126, 162). One of the landholders is designated 
the brother of Shidmal (?) ru, who is described in the same terms 
as Enkhegal, and was probably a former ruler of Lagash. One of 
the interesting features of the tablet is that copper was, along with 
grain, the medium of exchange employed at the time the text was 
written. 

4. Professor H. C. Tolman, of Vanderbilt University, The 
Q-rave Relief of King Darius. 

The paper treated specifically of the costume of the national 
types of the empire, as seen in the two rows of fourteen figures 
each which support the throne (gaOu) on the grave relief of King 
Darius; the long flowing robe girded at hip, upper part smooth, 
lower falling in cross folds in front and vertical folds on the side, 
and the high tiara of the Persian (confirmed by an inscription) ; the 
close-fitting coat and trousers, and round cap of the Mede (confirmed 
by an inscription); the knee trousers and high boots of the Arar 
chosian ; the long trousers and trimmed coat of the Scythian ; the 
hip apron and Hindu turban of the Indian as seen in the A^oka re- 
liefs; the high bashlyk of the "poiated-capped Scythian"; the 
shawl-like outer garment and pointed hat with tassel of the Baby- 
lonian (confirmed by an inscription) ; the short, tightly fitting coat 
and cloth turban of the Assyrian (confirmed by an inscription) ; the 
long, smooth shirt of the Egyptian; the loose, sleeveless chiton of 
the Ionian; the chiton and petasos of the " shield-wearing lonians" 
(yauna takabara ; the negro physiognomy of the Kushian. 

It is evident from the inscriptions over the first and second 
figures that we must reverse the customary terms " Median " and 
"Persian " costume. The high tiara and long garment reaching 
to the ankle must be designated Persian, while the round hat, 
smooth doublet, and trousers are Median. 

This important list gives the tributary nations at the close of 
Darius' reign, and represents the total achievements of the Great 
King. There is little doubt that this throne motive had its origin 
in the Egyptian conception of placing the subject provinces beneath 
the legs of the throne, thus symbolizing imperial dominion. 

The royal tomb, which seemed raised above earth on the steep 
mountain side and associated with the splendor of the monarch's 
life, must have impressed his subjects with a deep reverence. 
Set out, as it was, against the rugged background, it formed a 
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magnificent mausoleum worthy of him who styled himself, not 
without authority, "the king of kings." 

The paper will be published in full in a work which the writer is 
preparing on the Ancient Monuments of Persia. 

5. Professor James A. Montgomery, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, A New Aramaic Inscription from Asia Minor. 

The writer gave some preliminary notes on the rough copy of a 
five-lined Aramaic inscription recently found in southeastern Asia 
Minor, and offered a tentative translation. The inscription, which 
probably belongs to the period of the early Persian empire, cele- 
brates the erection of the image of a god, along with a curse on any 
who should mutilate it. 

Section C. Mediaeval and Renaissance. 

1. Professor James Carter, of Lincoln University, The Grypto- 
pendentive in Byzantine Architecture. 

The Byzantine architecture as universally confessed reached its 
climax in the pendentive vaulting of Hagia Sophia at Constantinople. 
Strictly the term pendentive applies only to the spherical spandrels 
at the comers of a square structure, supporting a dome having a 
diameter equal to the shorter axis of the square. Incorrectly and 
commonly the term is applied to the transitional masonry connecting 
a domical vaulting with the supporting polygonal walls. In the 
interests of clearness it would seem that a fuller nomenclature were 
required. The term Protopendentive has come into common use to 
describe the vaulting which leads directly to a dome from a polyg- 
onal wall by corbeling the horizontal courses at the angles of the 
chamber. Such work is found in the time of the Roman Empire 
from the third century onward, notably in the Baths of Caracalla 
and the temple called Minerva Medica at Rome, in the tomb of Galla 
Placidia and the ancient Baptistry at Ravenna. The Church of 
St. Sergius in Constantinople, as examined by the writer and con- 
firmed by Lethaby, Rivoira, Ebersolt, and Thiers, though apparently 
of protopendentive formation, is actually formed of alternate barrel- 
vaulted and concave sections, and may well receive the title, Pseudo- 
pendentive. The dome of S. Vitale at Ravenna, as discovered by 
the writer in two recent visits, is constructed on arches in two tiers 
of eight each, the upper tier crowning the windows and the lower 
forming squinch arches at the angles, the latter concealed by plaster- 
ing. Because of this skilful masking of the construction the term 
Cryptopendentive seems appropriate to buildings of this sort. If the 
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terms herein suggested meet the approval of writers on the subject, 
descriptions of Byzantine architecture may gain in clearness. 

2. Mr. George Harold Edgell, of Harvard University, 
Quattrocento Perugia as Revealed in the Baekc/rounds of Bene- 
detto Bonfigli's Paintings. 

The subject of the paper was suggested by a portion of the 
material which the author has been collecting for an extensive work 
on the development of the architectural background in Italian 
Keuaissance painting, and its purpose was to show the importance 
of the architectural background as an aid to archaeology. It was 
found possible, by an examination of the backgrounds in Bonfigli's 
paintings at Perugia, to reconstruct with fair accuracy the exteriors 
of many important Perugian buildings now altered or destroyed. 
Beginning with Bonfigli's frescoes in the CapeUa dei Priori in the 
Palazzo Pubblico, one finds that the important buildings that exist 
to-day, such as the Palazzo Pubblico and the churches of Sant' Erco- 
lauo and San Domenico, are reproduced so accurately that one may 
trust the veracity of the painter when he reproduces buildings more 
extensively altered. In this way one may reconstruct the appear- 
ance of Perugia as it stood before the palaces of the Baglioni were 
razed to make way for the fortress of Paul III. One may also 
reconstruct the Episcopio as it stood in the quattrocento, the facades 
of San Pietro de' Cassinensi and San Francesco, now completely 
transformed, and other important Perugian buildings. Bonfigli, 
therefore, thanks to his love for his native town and to the very 
garrulity with which he has been reproached, is revealed as the 
ideal archaeologist's painter, faithfully reproducing scenes and build- 
ings, commonplace enough in his day, but of absorbing interest in 
ours. 

o. Professor Frank J. Mather, Jr., of Princeton University, 
Griotto's First Fresco in the Arena Chapel. 

The writer associated the first subject in the Arena Chapel, which 
Adolfo Venturi has recently correctly interpreted as God despatching 
Gabriel to the Annunciation, with its literary source in the Bonar 
venturan treatise Meditations on the Life of Christ. The first chapter 
of this famous devotional work describes a debate in Heaven in 
which God, yielding to the entreaties of the angels for mankind, 
sends Gabriel to announce the Incarnation to Mary. Giotto has 
followed his text in its broader lines, depicting a celestial assize, but 
omitting some of the more scholastic and un pictorial details of his 
literary original. 
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4. Professor Charles R. Morey, of Princeton University, 
Mediaeval Paintings in the Freer Collection. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

5. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, A 
Terra- Ootta Bust of Francois I. 

In the collection of Mr. George Blumenthal there is a glazed terra- 
cotta bust of Francois I. It once stood over the door of the Chateau 
de Sansac in a medallion inscribed Franciscus Primus set in a rec- 
tangular frame which bore the date 1529. As Jerome della Robbia 
was in the employment of PranQois I at this date, one naturally 
thinks that the bust may be an example of his workmanship. How- 
ever, the construction of the bust, the quality of the glaze, the form 
of the frame, and the style of portraiture combine to show that this 
bust is French — a very early and rare example of French glazing 
of terra-cotta. 

6. Mr. E. Baldwin Smith, of Princeton University, Ivory 
Carvings from Provence. 

Although many ivories of the Early Christian Period have been 
proved of Eastern or Western workmanship, there is one group, the 
best examples of which are the Milan book covers, which is eclectic 
and difBcult of localizing. Outside the fact that this group shows 
both Eastern and Western characteristics, it has a distinguishing 
feature in the Massacre of the Innocents. The seven examples of 
this massacre occurring on the ivories show the soldiers of Herod 
smashing the children to the ground, whereas the Syrian, Roman, 
and Egyptian examples have the now traditional sword type of 
massacre. To locate this group, with its mixed characteristics and 
its unique smashing massacre, there must be found some region 
where the art of the East and West met and mingled. Provence was 
the region through which poured the vast numbers of Syrian 
merchants who overran Gaul from the fourth to the seventh cen- 
tury, and it was in these Provencal cities that the traditions of 
Roman sarcophagi carvers were continued. These sarcophagi, 
moreover, reveal the same eclectic character as the ivories, and 
on a sarcophagus of St. Maximin occurs a similar Snlashing 
Massacre. Furthermore, the cult of the First Martyrs existed 
from ancient times at Marseilles, where their relics were brought 
from the Orient by St. Cassien. Here, then, in Provence, about 
the cult of the First Martyrs, was a school of ivory carvers which 
reflected the mingled art of the East and West. 
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7. Professor Clarence Ward, of Rutgers College, Some Notes 
on Norman Vaulting. 

The purpose of the paper was to show first that the Norman, 
builders of the early twelfth century looked to Lombardy for a 
vaulting system, and did adopt the square vault covering two bays 
of the nave; second, that they were forced to change from the 
domed up type to one with practically level crowns in order to 
preserve the original arrangement of the timber roofs, which were 
either then in place or had once been standing; third, that they 
were determined to preserve the clerestory window in each bay, 
and, when necessary, either subdivided the window severies of the 
vault, thus creating the six-part type, or even moved the window 
out of centre in order to use the simpler four-part form; fourth, 
that they always added an intermediate transverse arch with a 
wall above beneath such four-part vaults, giving them a pseudo- 
sexpartite character, the reason for the employment of such arches 
probably being, first, because they tied together the clerestory 
walls and had already been used in one or more Norman churches 
with wooden roofs ; second, because they were necessarily used in 
the six-part vault as developed in Saint Etienne at Caen, which 
was one of the most important churches of the school, and may, 
therefore, have been copied in this respect; and third, because such 
an arch possessed the structural advantages of reducing the amount 
of temporary centring required, of bracing the keystone of the 
diagonals, which were generally of flattened section, and, finally, 
of carrying a certain amount of the weight of the vaults to the 
intermediate piers. 

The paper further attempted to show that the pseudo-sexpartite 
vault was not so much a prototype as a contemporary of the true 
form, and admirably suited to the architecture of inert masses in 
which it is found. 

Section D. Prehistoric and American. 

1. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, The Archaeological and Other Remains in Eastern Asia 
of a Race Physically allied to that of the North American Indian. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

2. Mr. A. V. Kidder, of Harvard University, Some TJnde- 
scribed Ruins of the Historic Period from the Upper San Juan, 

New Mexico. 

The paper dealt with ruins scattered over a considerable area in 
Gobernador, Ceresal, and Largo Canons, tributaries of the upper 
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San Juan River in Northern New Mexico. The groups are built on 
easily defensible mesa-spurs, and where not entirely protected by 
their natural position are guarded by flanking walls. They are 
recognized as post-Columbian by the marks of iron axes on the roof 
beams ; by certain structural peculiarities not found in prehistoric 
ruins, such as the use of hewn planks, and the so-called "hood- 
chimney " ; and also by the discovery of cow and sheep bones in the 
rubbish heaps. Closely associated with the ruins are the remains of 
structures identical with modern Navajo hogdns. The pottery is 
unlike any ancient type, but agrees in shape, texture, and probably 
in decoration with older historic wares. It is probable that these 
ruins were occupied at or shortly after the time of the Pueblo Revolt 
of 1680, and it is suggested that they may have been the work of 
the Jeurez, which tribe is known to have fled north and to have 
lived for a period of years among the Navajos. The group is inter- 
esting because it lies well outside the previously known range of 
the Pueblos, and an investigation of its pottery should throw 
considerable light on the little-known wares of the Revolt 
Period. 



3. Dr. Charles Warren Currier, of Washington, D.C., Z%e 
City of Oajamarquilla, Peru. 

Origin of the first American ; division between the savage and 
semi-civilized inhabitants of the New World ; immense work remains 
to be done in American, and especially Peruvian, archaeology ; diffi- 
culties to be overcome; Inca and pre-Inca civiliza,tions in Peru — 
pre-Inca civilization divided into the megalithic of the mountains 
and the adobe of the coast ; ruins of Tiahuanaco ; decadence of coast 
civilization; conquests of Tupac- Yupanqui ; ruins of the Rimac 
valley comparatively unknown ; three principal groups : Huadca, 
Armatambo, and Cajamarquilla ; Cajamarquilla visited by Squier 
and Middendorf ; my excursion to Cajamarquilla ; general descrip- 
tion ; extent of the ruins ; elevation of the soil ; description of the 
houses ; the ruins described by Squier ; pits of varying depth very 
numerous; burial grounds; human remains; the pits long since 
opened and despoiled of possible objects of value ; absence of inscrip- 
tions and works of art ; inference as to antiquity from the accumula- 
tion of soil ; to what civilization does Cajamarquilla belong ? origin 
of the coast civilization ; change of climate on the coast ; character 
of the adobe buildings; first appearance of the Incas; their con- 
quests ; journey of Miguel de Estete from Cajamarca to Pachacamac ; 
Estete's opinion regarding the antiquity of Pachacamac ; density of 
the coast population ; its disappearance. 
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4. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the School of American Archae- 
ology, Santa Fe, Historic Architecture in Santa FS. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 

SATtJEDAY, December 28. 2.30 p.m. 

Joint Session of the Institute and the Philological Associa- 
tion. The following archaeological papers were presented : 

1. Professor David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Recently Discovered Inscriptions from Sardes. 

The inscriptions will be published in later numbers of the 
Journal. 

2. Dr. Allan C. Johnson, of Princeton University, A New 
Athenian Treasure List. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 

3. Miss Edith H. Hall, of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Excavations at Vrokastro, Crete, 1912. 

The writer described her excavations carried on at Vrokastro, Crete, 
in May and June, 1912, for the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 
The object of this second campaign was twofold: to explore further 
the geometric settlement on the summit of Vrokastro, and to locate 
the tombs belonging to this settlement. A second stretch of house- 
walls was uncovered on the north face of the mountain, which proved 
to belong to the same sort of poorly constructed dwellings as those 
excavated two years ago on the summit. They were, moreover, sin- 
gularly empty and yielded only a few complete vases, some of th& 
transitional, others of the fully developed Dipylon style, and a group 
of interesting knives and fibulae. The tombs far surpassed the 
houses in importance. Six tholoi were found, one containing a hand- 
some set of vases of the stage transitional between the Mycenaean 
and geometric styles of vase-painting. They presented a large 
variety of shapes and many new designs. The same tomb yielded 
imported Egyptian faience seals of the XX-XXII dynasties, and 
the pieces of a bronze tripod similar to one in the British Museum 
from Enkorai, Cyprus. Both inhumation and cremation were prac- 
ticed in these tholoi ; sometimes the two methods of interment were 
noted in the same tomb. Iron was chiefly used for weapons, bronze 
for the smaller objects. In addition to tholoi a type of tomb new 
to this period was discovered, viz. bone-enclosures like those of the 
Middle Minoan period found at Palaiokastro. Here cremation was 
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practiced, and the pottery was largely of the fully developed Dipylon 
type. A full report of these excavations will shortly be published 
in the Anthropological Publications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. 

4. Professor Lewis B. Paton, of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, Recent German Excavations at Baalbek. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 

Sunday, December 29. 8 p.m. 

Dr. John P. Peters, of New York, With Pick and Spade in 
Palestine. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

Monday, December 30. 9.30 a.m. 

1. Dr. Henry H. Armstrong, of Oberlin College, Studies at 
Setia. 

The writer gave a brief summary of the results of topographical 
studies made at and near Sezze, ancient Setia, during the summer 
of 1912. The course of the ancient road that led from the Via 
Appia to Setia was plotted, from the point where it leaves the 
modern highway at Acquaviva, for 1000 metres up the hill; ex- 
tensive remains of its retaining waU and a well-preserved piece 
of the pavement were found. The road dates from after 312 b.c, 
the pavement probably from the end of the republic. At Sezze 
itself the entire circuit of the ancient city wall was determined 
from the numerous fragments still existing. Two types of masonry 
were employed in its construction, a carefully fitted polygonal 
masonry with smoothed face, and a quasi-ashlar, rusticated masonry. 
Both types seem to date from after the foundation of the Roman 
colony in 382 b.c. Other terrace walls of quasi-ashlar masonry, of 
unknown use, within and without the city were discussed. Various 
inscriptions and some architectural fragments indicate the presence 
of several temples and a basilica, but the location of none of them 
could be fixed. Owing to the season, no attempt was made to study 
the remains of the ancient road and numerous villas in the territory 
of Setia bordering on the Pontine Marshes and in the marshes 
themselves. 

2. Miss Hetty Goldman, of the American School, Athens, 
Excavations at Halae. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 
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3. Dr. T. Leslie Shear, of Columbia University, Loryma, 
Castle and City : Investigations of 1912. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

4. Professor W. W. Baker, of Haverford College, A Vase 
Fragment from Vari. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 

5. Professor Walter Dennison, of Swarthmore College, A 
Byzantine Q-old Treasure from Bgypt Recently Acquired by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

The writer described a collection of gold objects of Byzantine 
workmanship similar in type and style of decoration to those in 
the Freer collection described briefly in A.J.A., XIV, 1910, pp. 
79-81. There are ten pieces in the Morgan collection, a pectoral, 
three necklaces, a pair of earrings, and two pairs of bracelets. The 
pectoral is decorated with a central medallion, bearing on the 
obverse the portrait of a fifth-century emperor and surrounded 
by a cluster of solidi of the emperors, Theodorus, Anthemius, and 
Justinian ; the pectoral, therefore, is as late at least as the middle 
of the sixth century. One necklace is ornamented with medallion 
pendants consisting of aurei of Alexander Severus set in a gold 
frame ; another necklace has as a pendant an eight-sided, unpolished 
emerald; the third necklace has fifteen pendants of alternating 
groups of four sapphires and four pearls. Each of the earrings has 
three braided chains pendant, terminating in pearls. One of the 
pairs of bracelets is profusely ornamented with pearls, sapphires, 
and emeralds. 

A full publication will be made later. 

6. Professor Paul Baur, of Yale University, C. W. Lunsingh 
Seheurleer's Collection of Antiquities in the Hague. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

7. Dr. Arthur Stoddard Cooley, of Lehigh University, 
Archaeological Notes. 

A brief description illustrated with slides from photographs of 
the following: 1. The restoration of the Propylaea at Athens, 
showing a view from the Nike bastion, the marble tiles on a portion 
of the ceiling which has been rebuilt, and an unusual view of the 
Nike Temple from this point. 2. The excavation on the Pnyx 
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behind (west of) the great retaining wall, revealing an earlier " step- 
wall " with buttresses ; objection to an assigned late date for both 
walls. 3. Changes in the Dipylon cemetery, with restorations of 
earlier aspect of the monuments in situ and excavations behind the 
Demetria and Pamphile stele. 4. The altar of Poseidon (?) exca- 
vated in 1911 near the town of Corfu, and a comparison of its triglyph 
decoration with that of the Agora Fountain at Corinth. 6. Views 
of the little Doric temple of the Nymphs excavated on the east 
coast of Corfu in the spring of 1912. 6. Paestum : the ancient 
street west of the temples, and the semi-circular steps at the east 
end of the " Basilica." 7. Two views of tombs outsidefthe Vesuvius 
Gate of Pompeii. 

Monday, December 30. 8 p.m. 

1. Professor Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, American Excavations at Sardes, 1912. 

See A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 465-479. 

2. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the School of American Archae- 
ology, Santa Fe, American Excavations at Quirigua, 1912. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

3. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michi- 
gan, The Province and Scope of Archaeology. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 



